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Missourians Trounce 
Right-to-Work Campaign 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— With 20 states 
touting so-called “right-to-work” laws 
already on their scorecards, Right-to-Work 
(RTW) forces were hoping to make 
Missouri the 21st with the misleading anti- 
union term. From Missouri, they planned 
to bore their way into the traditionally more 
unionized northern states. Their strategy 
failed. For on November 7, Election Day, 
organized and unorganized labor, as well as 
Missourians not usually associated with 
labor, voted NO to a referendum which 
would have tacked a “right-to-work” 
amendment onto the state constitution. 

By a margin of over 280,000 votes, the 
“right-to-work” initiative was defeated in 
the borderline southern state which ranks as 
the eighth most industrialized and tenth 
most unionized state in the nation. 
Significantly, it was in the metropolitan 
areas with the greatest concentration of in- 
dustry and unionized workers that RTW 
lost by as much as 4 to 1. While RTW 
tallied better in the rural counties where 
much of the agricultural and small 
manufacturing workforce is 
unorganized — and where votes have been 
traditionally more conservative — their wins 
were not necessarily resounding. In the 
county from which Vic Downing, chief pro- 
ponent of RTW laws, was elected the vote 
was only 34,058 for the amendment over 
25,079 against it. In Mississippi County, 


where there are no union factories, the anti- 
labor initiative won by a mere 49 votes. 

How the Union Won 

How did the anti-RTW forces gain the 
upper hand when only three months earlier 
the pollsters had them losing 3 to 1? It 
seems that the coalition of labor, Black civil 
rights, women's, leftist groups and 
progressive-minded citizens followed the 
motto, “Don't mourn, Organize.” 

Three of the largest labor unions— AFL- 
CIO, Teamsters, and United Auto 
Workers— representing the over 500,000 
union workers in Missouri, joined forces to 
form the United Labor Committee (ULC). 
The ULC pursued a strategy combining a 
voter registration drive, internal education 
for the rank and file, and a media campaign 
to expose the fraud of “right-to-work.” In 
less than two months, ULC people and 
volunteers had registered 160,000 new 
voters; approximately 30,000 non-trade 
union volunteer^ came forward in the last 
week alone to turn out people to vote 
against the RTW amendment. 

Well-known Black civil rights and labor 
figures, such as Bayard Rustin, came to 
Missouri to speak out strongly against the 
devastating effects of “right-to-work” 
laws. They were responding to the initiative 
taken by Black trade unionists in some of 
St. Louis’ largely Black locals, who 
organized community-based anti-RTW 
drives. 

Key to the success of the anti-RTW 
movement was its effectiveness in counter- 
ing the RTW’s $4.5 million propaganda 
blitzkrieg. Initially, the misnomer “right- 
to-life” confused many workers, when in 
fact such a provision would undercut the 
union, weaken collective bargaining, and 
lower wages. The only “right” it would de- 
fend is that of the company boss to impose 
“open shop” even when the majority of 
workers democratically choose union 
representation. 

Publicly, the RTW strategists argued that 
they were not against unions but only 
wanted to make them more responsive to 
workers. They also claimed that states 
which had banned the union shop ex- 
perienced greater economic growth — a 
claim not substantiated by unemployment 
levels in those same states, pointed out 
RTW opponents. “Low wages, poor work- 
ing conditions” was the message of a 
Teamster leaflet depicting a worker’s hands 
shackled by the RTW law. 

“At the outset we [the ULC coalition] 
made the point that ‘right-to-work’ would 
affect all Missourians” — not only blue- 
collar workers, said Ed Finkelstein, 
publisher of the pro-labor St. Louis Labor 
Tribune , and long-time “right-to -work” 
opponent. “All the major in- 
dicators — education, social services, public 
housing— show ‘right-to-work’ states are 
spending less on vital services,” he told 
LNS. 

Anti-Union Offensive 

As the anti-RTW movement began to 
show substantial gains in polls conducted 
two weeks before the referendum date, the 
RTW backers showed their true anti-union 
faces. In the last weekend before election 
days the “Freedom to Work” Committee 
changed its ad campaign to a “blatant anti- 
union, hate-union approach, ’’explained 
Finkelstein. As one radio or TV ad put it, 
“When unions became too big they become 
too strong and they become too corrupt.” 
Another TV spot showed garbage piled up 
on a St. Louis street, followed by a shot of 
garbage collectors on strike, then cut to a 
firemen’s picket-line, and then switched to 
the scene of a fire raging out of control. 


Through image association, the ad blamed 
deteriorating urban conditions on the 
unions and the workers who strike for bet- 
ter contracts. (The TV ad was also decep- 
tive, Finkelstein pointed out, in that there 
was no sanitation worker’s strike in 
Missouri, although there was a brief 
firemen’s work stoppage). 

RTW’s openly anti-labor offensive and 
their earlier refusal to publicly debate with 
ULC spokespersons probably discredited 
them entirely in the eyes of undecided 
workers. On the other hand, more workers 
were convinced by ULC’s arguments: that 
RTW laws threatened collective bargaining 
rights, union wages, and would force dues- 
paying workers to carry non-members on 
their backs. 

Nationwide Significance 

The defeat of the “right-to-work” 
amendment by Missourians is significant 
beyond the borders of that state. It 
represents a setback for right-wing forces 
and business concerns backing the initiative 
in an effort to undermine the political 
strength of organized labor nationwide. 
Missouri’s Freedom to Work Committee is 
an offshoot of the National Right to Work 
Committee (NRTWC) which planned to use 
Missouri as a testing ground before launch- 
ing an anti-union drive into the heavily in- 
dustrialized northern states. NRTWC, 
closely allied with the reactionary John 
Birch Society, receives most of its $8.5 
million budget from the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the anti-union 
Adolph Coors Brewing Company, and 
McDonald’s Restaurants (which has lob- 
bied for sub-standard teenage wages). Typi- 
fying its anti-union stance, NRTWC 
distributed “Buy Grapes” bumper stickers 
during the 1969 UFW boycott, opposed the 
recently-shelved labor law reform bill as 
well as union rights for public workers. 

After being soundly defeated, RTW 
forces do not plan to return to Missouri in 
the near future. Besides, the campaign was 
too expensive, admitted a RTW proponent. 

What next for those who were involved in 
the arduous organizing effort against the 
“right-to-work” threat? Riding on the 
momentum of the pro-labor victory, the 
labor affiliates within the ULC, according 
to Finkelstein, hope “to take social issues 
to the legislature.” Beyond that, do labor 
leaders recognize the significance of the 
anti-RTW sentiment in the rural areas? Will 
they iftove to organize the unorganized in 
Missouri? □ 


IRAN 

(continued from page 10) 

granted: paid meals, paid transportation to 
work, rehiring of employees fired during 
the last 25 years no matter what the cause, 
pay for travel time to work and dismissal of 
some supervisors. 

Workers so far have been less successful 
in winning their political demands: an end 
to military rule, severing the dependence of 
Iran’s economy on the value of the dollar, 
releasing all political prisoners and ending 
SAVAK repression in schools and in the 
workplace. 

The most recent reports maintain that the 
general strike remains almost 100 percent 
effective. It remains unclear what the new 
military dictatorship plans to do. But what 
is clear, at least to the revolutionary na- 
tionalist movement, is what one religious 
leader called Iran’s two choices: “Either we 
win democracy, or the government will kill 
us one-by-one until all 37 million of us are 
dead.” □ 



(See graphics) 

The ABC’s of Union-Bus ting 
Inside an Anti-Union S eminar 


Editor’s note: By now the statistics 
have become a centerpiece in every pop 
sociological treatise on ’‘post- 
industrial” America. The numbers say 
that union membership among workers 
in the United States is on the decline. 
And presumably the numbers don ’t lie. 

But the numbers don’t say anything 
about the conscious and coordinated 
campaign being waged to keep out and 
drive out unions by businesses all 
across the country. That campaign 
doesn’t just include corporate giants 
like J.P. Stevens which have become 
notorious for shamelessly violating the 
rights of workers and the laws designed 
to protect them. It also includes cor- 
porations which manage to maintain a 
liberal facade while employing armies 
of lawyers to help them tightrope the 
border between legal “persuasion” 
and illegal union-busting. 

In the following article, former LNS 
staff member Nancy Stiefel, who now 
writes for the monthly newspaper of 
the National Union of Hospital and 
Health Care Employees, describes 
what went on at a special seminar on 
union-busting in health care facilities. 
Nancy Stiefel was able to describe what 
happened because she managed to in- 
filtrate the meeting and get it on tape. 
So the words of the legal hired guns are 
quoted verbatim. Their names have not 
been changed. There were no innocents 
to protect. 

By Nancy Stiefel 

NEW YORK (LNS/1199 News)— 
“We’re non-union. We like it that 
way. We intend to keep it that way. 
That’s how you should state your posi- 
tion,” instructs the confident lawyer in 
the crisp, brown, three-piece suit. 

The scene is a North Brunswick, 
N. J. hotel Sept. 27. The New York law 
firm of Jackson, Lewis, Schnitzler and 
Krupman is running a seminar for 
health care employers on how to fight 
unions. 

The ‘students’ are 50 administrators 
from the New Jersey Association of 
Health Care Facilities — almost all of 
them middle-aged white men — and me. 

Before the day is over I will have 
heard and recorded on my tape 
recorder this advice from Jackson, 
Lewis lawyers: 

• Stall and delay when workers request 
a representation election. “Time is on 
the side of the employer,” points out 
the instructor. 

• Fire workers who might be receptive 
to unionization. Administrators are 
told repeatedly “fire them,” “weed 
them out,” “get rid of them,” and, for 
the delicate boss, “maybe they’d be 
happy someplace else.” 

• Exclude workers, especially nurses, 
from, the union bargaining unit by 
pretending they’re supervisors. 

• “Stack the deck” when a representa- 
tion election approaches. The trick is, 
“Hire new people.” 


“Weed 'em out. Get rid of 
anyone who's not going to be a 
team player. And don't wait 
eight or nine months. I'd like to 
have a dollar for every time 
there's union organizing and the 
employer says should have 
gotten rid of that bastard three 
months ago.' Insubordinate, a 
problem employee, a habitual 
complainer—yet they let him 
stay on and on and on. " 


An ugly thread that runs through the 
day-long meeting is perhaps best ex- 
pressed by the lawyer who advises: 
“Weed ’em out. Get rid of anyone 
who’s not going to be a team player. 
And don’t wait eight or nine months. 
I’d like to have a dollar for every time 
there’s union organizing and the 
employer says ‘I should have gotten rid 
of that bastard three months ago.’” 
The theme is repeated with another 
warning: 

“Let’s go back and audit your 
employees right now. Think for a mo- 
ment who are the people who are going 
to be most vulnerable if the union 
knocks on your door. Are those people 
really meant for us? Maybe they’d be 
more happy someplace else.” 

Union-Busting Goons 
in Three-Piece Suits 

The meeting’s tone throughout is 
slick and sophisticated. It’s an example 
of a phenomenon that is growing by 
leaps and bounds — law firms and con- 
sultants who collect a handsome living 
by selling expert advice on how to keep 
the union out or, if the union is already 
in, how to combat it and possibly get 
rid of it. Gone are the not-so-good old 
days of blackjacks and machine guns 
in the brutal strikes at Ludlow, 
Homestead or Harlan County. Enter 
the slick smiling lawyer, armed with 
the latest strategies to subvert workers’ 
legal rights to collective bargaining. 

The union-busting law firm is the 
vanguard of a growing army of 
organizations whose goal is to weaken 
and destroy the labor movement. The 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ Council on a Union-Free En- 
vironment; the Committee for the Sur- 
vival of a Free Congress; the National 
Right To Work Committee — these are 
just a few of the groups now able to 
raise millions of dollars to turn back 
the clock on progress. 

They oppose occupational health 
and safety regulations. They are 
against equal rights for minorities and 
women. They muster their forces to 
fight national health insurance, welfare 
programs and tax equity. And their im- 
pact has already been felt in the recent 
defeat of the labor law reform bill and 
other labor-backed legislation, in the 
declining rate of union representation 
victories and in a sharp rise in decer- 
tification elections. 

My day at the conference starts as I 


step from the bright September morn- 
ing into a cool, dark lobby where a 
cheerful hostess signs me up for the 
seminar entitled “Update: Labor Rela- 
tions.” In the conference room, the 50 
‘students’ sit side-by-side at long 
tables. Two well-dressed men stand at 
the head of the room, radiating con- 
fidence and high spirits. They are at- 
torneys Arthur Kaufman and Patrick 
Vaccaro of the Jackson, Lewis firm. 

As the administrators roll up their 
sleeves, get out their note pads and 
thumb through the large packet of 
material handed out to them, I chat 
briefly with the gray-haired woman on 
my right, trying to display a non- 
chalance I do not feel. So far, no one 
suspects that I do not belong in this 
seminar charged with anti-union senti- 
ment. 

Facing the lawyers, the seminar par- 
ticipants drop their customary at- 
titudes of authority and become docile 
novices learning the ABC’s of union- 
busting. 

Papering Over Grievances 

The “plague” of organizing among 
registered nurses is a major item on the 
agenda of today’s seminar. Vaccaro 
lists the reasons for the mounting 
dissatisfaction among RNs by reading 
straight from an article in the July- 
August issue of 1199 News. But his 
recommended strategy is not to ex- 
amine the sources of discontent. It is to 
eliminate as many RNs as possible 
from the bargaining unit by setting 
them up with supervisory powers. 

“You know the old story about all 
chiefs and no Indians,” he says. “If 
you can show that staff RNs hire, ter- 
minate and discipline, you would go a 
long way toward defeating the union.” 

“ Let's go back and audit your 
employees right now. Think for 
a moment who are the people 
who are going to be most 
vulnerable if the union knocks 
on your door. Are those people 
really meant for us? Maybe 
they'd be more happy someplace 
else." 


“But don’t wait until the union’s 
knocking at your door,” Vaccaro 
warns. “Structure it now. A warning, a 
transfer, a layoff . . . make up a form 
and have the person sign as nursing 
supervisor. Paper impresses the 
government more than anything else.” 

The conference is adjourned to the 
traditional chicken a la king lunch, and 
I seat myself between an owner of two 
nursing homes and a heavy-set bearded 
administrator. “We run two of the 
finest homes in the state,” comments 
one, as he butters a roll. “We don’t 
need a union telling us how to run our 
home.” 

“1199 is the worst of them,” says 
the administrator on my left, as he 
takes a mouthful of the diet fish lunch 
he ordered beforehand. “Not if you 
know how to deal with them,” breaks 
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an attorney across the table excitedly. 
“They know me. Of course, I prefer a 
gentlemanly arrangement. But I can 
fight dirty if I have to. They don’t 
tangle with me,” he boasts. 

Staying Within the Law 

Next on the agenda is filling out the 
worksheets with the Jackson, Lewis 
copyright. The purpose of these exer- 
cises is clear: stay within the letter of 
the law. If you know the ropes, there is 
much that can be done to block an 
organizing drive while avoiding the 
most blatant labor violations. 


“When 30 percent of the 
employees have signed cards , the 
union can file for an election. 
Can you stack the deck? 
Yes— hire new people. Time is 
on the side of the employer. 99 


The workshop material contains 
hypothetical incidents: “There were 
several people distributing handbills, 
with authorization cards attached, to 
our employees as they came to work 
this morning,” reads one. “They are 
asking the employees to join a union. 
What do I do now and what do I do if 
they come back again?” 

A series of 28 statements to workers 
is also provided. Students are to circle 
“legal” or “illegal.” “With this 
union, we’re going to have a strike.” 
Vaccaro reads. “That’s illegal — it con- 
stitutes a threat.” But you can make a 
similar impression, he says, by stating, 
“If the union calls you out on an 
economic strike, management has the 
right to stop paying your insurance 
premiums.” 

During the afternoon, 20 people split 
off to attend a session led by Kaufman 
on how to negotiate a contract 
favorable to management. I stay with 
Vaccaro and “Maintaining Non-Union 
Status.” I insert a fresh tape in my 
casette recorder— so far so good. I 
have been taping openly with no objec- 
tions. But I push my luck too far. 

When I approach Vaccaro to ask 
permission to photograph him, he 
refuses. The self-confident smile leaves 
his face, and he leaves the room. When 
he returns, he is followed by the 
seminar’s tall gray-haired host. “I’ll 
have to ask you to hand over your 
tapes,” he whispers. “The lawyers 
don’t want any recordings of this 
seminar.” I hand him the empty one 
and discreetly hide the others after he 
leaves the room. I glance at Vac- 
caro — his smooth joviality has been 
replaced by a tense watchfulness that 
stays with him until the end of the 
seminar. 

As we leave, the conference host 
stops me on my way to the parking lot 
and apologizes for taking my tape. 
“You have to understand,” he con- 
fides. “There could be a union spy 
here.” 

I adopt an expression of outrage, 
and take the paper he hands me. It is 
an “Update: Labor Relations” 
seminar diploma. □ 


Anti Nuke Activists 
Battle Trident II Plant 


by Doug McVadon & Sarah Cardin 
Liberation News Service 


SANTA CRUZ, CA (LNS) — Peo- 
ple in Santa Cruz are taking advantage 
of an unusual opportunity to confront 
the nuclear arms race in their own 
backyard. A standing-room-only 
crowd of 500 people, almost all ad- 
vocates of nuclear disarmament, 
packed a County Planning Commis- 
sion hearing on November 1 to voice 
their opposition to a proposed expan- 
sion of the local Lockheed plant. 

Under consideration was a Lockheed 
request to build facilities necessary to 
produce parts for the Trident II 
nuclear missile system. And a local 
anti-nuke group known as People for a 
Nuclear-Free Future (PNFF) lined up 
59 speakers to provide expert 
testimony that Trident II reflects a 
shift in U.S. strategy from “deter- 
rence” to “first strike” capability and 
thus a dangerous step further down the 
path to nuclear holocaust. 

The Planning Commission didn’t 
want to hear any of it, limiting the 
meeting to one hour and the agenda to 
questions directly related to “land 
use.” After the Commission had 
already hastily granted conditional ap- 
proval of Lockheed’s plans, PNFF’s 
first speaker, Robert Aldridge, a 
former Lockheed engineer who worked 
for 16 years on the Poseidon and Tri- 
dent systems, was gavelled down as he 
attempted to explain Trident’s first 
strike capabilities. 

Eventually, the Commission was 
forced to reverse itself and allow that 
the county general plan’s mandate “to 
promote and protect the public health, 
safety, peace and morals. . .and 
general welfare” left considerable 
room for discussion of broader issues. 
And PNFF member Scott Kennedy was 
able to sum up the group’s position 
that the U.S. government has shifted 
from a deterrent posture to the 
building of offensive weaponry such as 
Trident. 

Only five of PNFF’s 59 speakers had 
a chance to say their piece within the 
time limit. But the November 1 
meeting marked neither the beginning 
nor the end of their campaign. 

Questions of militarism and nuclear 
technology have been important 
political issues in Santa Cruz for 
several years. 

Recent plans by Pacific Gas and 
Electric for construction of a nuclear 
power plant in Davenport, 10 miles up 
the coast, met with such widespread 
opposition that they had to be scuttled. 
Likewise, the relationship between the 
military and local law enforcement has 
come under intense public scrutiny. An 
effort spearheaded by a local organiza- 
tion, Community Against Legalized 
Militarism, placed two initiatives on 
the June ballot: one would have 
banned SWAT teams; the other would 
have established a law enforcement 


review board. Although both failed at 
the polls, the political momentum 
created by the campaign was quickly 
re-mobilized around the Lockheed/ 
Trident issue. 

Public opposition to the Lockheed 
expansion, already strong before the 
hearing, has apparently only been 
strengthened by the planning commis- 
sion’s attempt to side-step the con- 
troversy. A continuance of the public 
hearing has been slated for January, at 
which time it is expected that anti- 
Trident forces will make an even 
greater show of strength. □ 


Nuke Manufacturers 
Eye Overseas Markets 


NEW YORK (LNS) — While 
American anti-nuclear activists are 
waging battles against nuclear power 
plants nationwide, nuclear manufac- 
turers are training their eyes on foreign 
markets. The reason, according to 
Keiki Kehoe of the Campaign on 
Runaway Reactors, is that reactor 
manufacturers faced with decreased 
sales in the United States and mass op- 
position to nuclear power plants, are 
“running away” to Third World na- 
tions where political opposition is 
often stifled. 

The Campaign on Runaway Reac- 
tors (CRR) was recently organized in 
Washington, D.C. to focus attention 
on this trend. 

The two leading reactor manufac- 
turers in the United States, General 
Electric and Westinghouse, haven’t 
had a new domestic order in three 
years. But there are 55 reactors 
operating, under construction or on 
order in 14 Third World nations and at 
least 17 other underdeveloped coun- 
tries are planning to buy reactors in the 
near future, according to the CRR. 
Many of these projects involve United 
States technology, if not direct sales. 

“What we want to instill in nuclear 
opponents is that you can’t just be con- 
cerned if a nuclear plant is in your 
backyard,” Kehoe says. “You have to 
have a global perspective because it’s a 
global environment. 

“Safety regulation, needs analysis 
and environmental impact studies are 
usually lacking for reactors exported to 
developing nations,” Kehoe told 
REMS, an energy news service in a re- 
cent interview. As an example of this 
lack of concern, Kehoe cited a $1 
billion 620 megawatt Westinghouse 
reactor under construction in the 
Phillipines. “The project has 
quadrupled in cost in three years, and 
is located near four active volcanoes.” 

And, according to Kehoe, “about 
two thirds of the electricity it [the 
Phillipines reactor] will produce will go 
to U.S. military installations.” 

Meanwhile, competition between na- 
tions in the nuclear export business is 
mounting, with Argentina one of the 
latest entries. The Argentina National 
Commission on Atomic Energy hopes 
to sell reactors to other South 
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American nations and is already 
building an experimental reactor in 
Peru. 

And even though the plants in 
Argentina are being constructed mostly 
by scientists and engineers in the coun- 
try, the U.S. will still reap a healthy 
share of the profits. This is because 
Argentina’s three nuclear research 
reactors, according to the Washington 
Post , while designed and built locally, 
are fueled with enriched uranium sup- 
plied by the United States. □ 

* * * 

Thanks to The Clamshell Alliance 
News and REMS for this information. 
For more information on REMS, a 
new energy news service, write REMS, 
Box 6, Turners Falls, Mass. 

The Campaign on Runaway Reac- 
tors can be reached c/o the Center for 
Development Policy, 225 4th St. N.E., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 


Philadelphia Black Community 
Spurs Defeat of Rizzo’s 
Bid for Third Term 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — “Even though 
every trick in the book was used 
against us at the polls, we got Rizzo 
out,” an elated woman from the Black 
United Front told LNS in a telephone 
interview. “Today will go down in 
history as a beautiful thing. . .” 

How did the Black community, 
which comprises about one third of the 
City of Brotherly Love’s 1.8 million 
population, defeat Frank Rizzo’s at- 
tempt to run for a third term as 
Mayor? ‘ ‘ Through determination , ’ ’ 
says the Black woman emphatically. 
“We won, not just through the efforts 
of the Black community. . .many 
whites also voted against him. Even 
Rizzo’s own district voted against 
him.” 

Thus ended Mayor Frank Rizzo’s 
concerted campaign to amend the City 
Charter to allow the office of mayor to 
be held for more than two consecutive 
terms. This year will be the last as 
mayor of Philadelphia for the former 
police chief and present champion of 
“white rights.” The Black United 
Front (BUF), a coalition of 40 to 50 
Black church, political and civic 
groups, and the Stop Rizzo Coalition 
saw to that as they successfully up- 
ended Rizzo’s efforts through mass 
mobilization over the past few months. 

But it was the BUF which really 
socked it to Rizzo. As one BUF 
organizer told LNS: “Up until three 
months ago, the movement was 
characterized by its spontaneity . . . 
BUF then came together to transform 
the spontaneity into conscious political 
action . . . Since then it has taken on 
the steamroller effect. It is now a real 
door-to-door, block-to-block, work- 


place movement.” 

“November 7 is a lesson to us,” con- 
tinued the BUF militant. “The most 
important thing is not the Black peo- 
ple’s faith in the ballot, but its faith in 
the people themselves.” 


The End of the 
“Great White Hope”? 


Nationally known as an 
outspoken racist, ex-cop Rizzo toted 
his six-foot-plus intimidating bulk 
to virtually all the white- 
concentrated strongholds of 
Philadelphia to drum up support for 
his “great white hope” crusade. 
That campaign began some six 
months ago when the Mayor let it be 
known he would try to run for a 
third term in office. 

The crusade quickly took shape as 
a plea for whites to band together in 
what Rizzo coined an “equality for 
whites” drive. Rizzo promptly put 
this drive into effect, which in- 
terestingly coincided with the Bakke 
decision. Just after the Bakke deci- 
sion was handed down, for exam- 
ple, Rizzo handed Philadelphia’s 
CETA program over to one of his 
political cronies. Consequently, out 
of 234 CETA job openings, just one 
Black was hired. “The Bakke deci- 
sion was followed to the letter,” 
said one BUF organizer. 

Once Rizzo’s plans were made 
public, NAACP National Director 
Benjamin Hooks immediately called 
for the defeat of the proposed 
charter change, which unleashed 
what Rizzo himself labelled a “vote 
white” campaign. Letting all his 
racism hang out, Rizzo branded 
Hooks, who had been appointed by 
former President Nixon to head the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, a “social extremist” who is 
“Black all the time.” During the 
peak of the campaign, and not sur- 
prisingly, Rizzo was awarded the Ku 
Klux Klan’s Racist of the Month 
Award. 

Despite his race-baiting and his 
alleged rapport with “the guys with 
the lunch boxes and oil-stained 
shirts,” Rizzo’s charter gimmicks 
were no match for the determined 
struggle of the Black community 
and other anti-Rizzo» forces. □ 


Campaign Fuels 
Community Organizing 

The BUF’s strategy of registering the 
Black community to vote against the 
charter change added more than 
100,000 new names to the voter rolls. 
And its emphasis on mobilizing and 
educating the community around other 
vital issues guaranteed that the 
momentum would not evaporate after 
an election night victory celebration 
that saw people dancing in the streets 
until three in the morning. 


Several ongoing Black organizations 
have been created as offshoots of the 
BUF. Black tenants, for example, have 
organized a city-wide Housing Tenants 
Association — a first in Philadelphia. 
Rizzo, in his eight years in office has 
successfully quashed all attempts to 
allocate money for public housing. But 
through BUF’s struggle to oust Rizzo, 
this may, and will indeed, change, say 
BUF spokespersons. 

“In fighting Rizzo — our enemy,” 
explains a BUF organizer, “we have 
turned on the Black community to the 
need for linking Rizzo’s ouster with 
better and more public housing and 
education as well as an end to police 
murders of Black people and an end to 
unemployment, now as high as 90 per- 
cent among Black youth. . .Black peo- 
ple are beginning to make connections. 

The movement in the Black com- 
munity really got going in late August 
when over 5,000 Blacks marched to 
protest the brutal Philadelphia police 
assault on MOVE, a controversial and 
mainly Black back-to-nature com- 
mune. The following week some 3,000 
poured into the streets to protest what 
one BUF militant referred to as the 
private sector’s greedy consumption of 
public funds. In particular, they 
targeted First Philadelphia Bank, 
which is financing the Gallery, an ex- 
travagant department store mall 
estimated to cost $40 million. 
Financers of the project are tapping 
public funds for three fourths of the 
cost. 

Since then, BUF has focused on 
galvanizing its forces around Rizzo’s 
charter change. Weeks before election 
day, BUF sponsored walks through 
Black and Puerto Rican communities 
to publicize the importance of voting. 
Thousands of leaflets were handed out 
at the workplace and to passersby. The 
most commonly-heard slogan, “Vote 
Against the Charter Change, Vote for 
Human Rights,” had a contagious ef- 
fect. As a BUF organizer put it: “In 
each march, I saw more banners and 
issues coming together.” And just 
three days before the election, the 
NAACP organized a 200-car caravan 
as one last reminder to get out and 
vote. It paid off. □ 


Hawks Minding 
the Chicken House 


NEW YORK (LNS)— By now it’s an 
old story — one quick turn of the 
regulatory revolving door and yester- 
day’s protector of the public interest 
becomes today’s industry lobbyist. A 
new chapter of the story was written 
November 3 when the chairman of the 
Federal Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission resigned and announced 
he will be working for a law firm that 
plans to open an office in Washington 
specializing in commodity matters. 

Just in case outgoing chairman 
William Bagley doesn’t have enough 
clout with his former colleagues to be 
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an effective lobbyist, he is taking with 
him one of the agency’s top regulators, 
Terry Classen, director of trading and 
markets. Classen will run the new 
Washington office to be opened by the 
Los Angeles law firm of Adams, Du- 
que and Hazeltine. 

Meanwhile, the government will 
have to appoint a new guardian of the 
public interest to head the commission. 
The last person named by the Carter 
administration to serve as a commis- 
sion member proved something of an 
embarrassment when it was revealed 
that his children had received more 
than $70,000 in stock as a gift from the 
head of a major grain company. □ 


(See photos) 

Black Solidarity Day Protest 
Hits Killer Cop Cover-Up 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Flanked and 
carried by a sea of Black liberation 
flags, a crowd of 2,500 angry Black 
demonstrators surged across the 
Brooklyn Bridge which links the na- 
tion’s largest Black community with 
the financial capital of the western 
world, November 6, and marched into 
the canyons of Wall Street to an echo- 
ing crescendo of the gospel hymn Go 
Down Moses. The occasion was Black 
Solidarity Day, and the demonstrators 
called out by the Black United Front of 
Brooklyn’s embattled Crown Heights 
area marked another high point in the 
resurgence of Black resistance taking 
place not only in New York but in 
many other cities across the country. 

Last June, the Black community in 
Crown Heights was victimized by a 
series of senseless murders and 
beatings, not the least of which was the 
murder of model citizen Arthur Miller 
by 15 policemen. The Black Solidarity 
Day demonstration followed on the 
heels of a Grand Jury decision which 
found that the cops had followed pro- 
per police procedure in hauling Miller 
away with a nightstick held across his 
throat so tightly that it crushed his 
windpipe and suffocated him. 

New York Mayor Ed Koch stood 
behind the lackluster whitewash by the 
Grand Jury, demonstrating once again 
the contempt for the Black community 
he showed last summer by blasting 
BUF spokesperson, the Rev. Herbert 
Daughtry as a “racist” for pressing the 
demands of the Black United Front. 
Formed in the wake of the racist and 
brutal June attacks on Black people in 
the Crown Heights area, the Black 
United Front’s stated goal is to 
organize Black communities across the 
breadth of New York into a political 
force. 

Speaking to the Black Solidarity Day 
rally, the Rev. Daughtry pointed out 
that there are other links besides the 
Brooklyn Bridge between Wall Street 
and what happens in the streets of 
Crown Heights. “Juries that exonerate 
police killings are the reflection of 
these people down here [Wall Street],” 
he said. “We’re not going down in the 


Black Community any more... We are 
here in the citadel of capitalism 
because we know the connection in the 
way we live, the way we are confined as 
a people are directly traceable to these 
people right here.” 

The militant marchers stopped traf- 
fic for blocks, and as thousands of 
spectators looked on, the message 
came across loud and clear as one 
demonstrator signified, “A whole lot 
of us are fed up, enough is enough is 
enough.” 

The spirited crowd of protesters ap- 
plauded loudly as Daughtry issued a 
strong warning to those who were peer- 
ing down from windows high above 
Wall Street. “No matter how high the 
wicked go, god will bring them down 
from there,” Daughtry stated and went 
on to warn that Blacks, who comprise 
the largest single nationality in New 
York, would not remain peaceful as 
long as killer cops gunned down inno- 
cent Black people gestapo-style. 

Rev. Daughtry announced that the 
BUF would stage a massive march on 
the UN, November 21, to petition that 
body to defend human rights for 
Blacks in the U.S. 

“We’re saying to the people down 
here,” Daughtry concluded, “you bet- 
ter use your influence to change condi- 
tions, otherwise the conditions are go- 
ing to produce the fire next time... 

“We fired up, won’t take no more... 

“We fired up, we fired up, won’t 
take no more.” □ 


Stones Lyrics Spark 
Protest and Boycott 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Heard any 
good tunes at your favorite disco late- 
ly? Try this one on for size: 

White girls are pretty funny. 
Sometimes they drive me mad. 

Black girls just want to get fucked all 
night, 

I just don’t have that much jam. ” 
These lyrics from the Rolling Stones’ 
latest hit “Some Girls” have been tried 
and found guilty by a group which is 
currently mobilizing a drive to have the 
record pulled off the market. 

This is not the first time that the 
Stones have been targetted by feminist 
organizations. For over a year now. 
Women Against Violence Against 
Women (WAVAW), who organized in 
California in response to a billboard 
advertising the Stones’ last gem “Black 
and Blue,” have been organizing a 
boycott against the Stones and their 
record company, Atlantic Records. 
The billboard featured a partially clad, 
bound and gagged woman, with 
bruises, beneath the words “I’m Black 
and Blue over the Rolling Stones and I 
love it.” 

The fact that popular songs of the 
“orgasmic” rock and roll genre are 
often sexist and racist is nothing new. 
But it seems that for some, this latest 
attack on Black women is the prover- 
bial straw that broke the camel’s back. 
Mick Jagger and his noveau glib racism 


have not gone undetected under his 
rock. And an intense letter writing 
campaign directed at the President of 
Atlantic Records, Ahmet Eretegun has 
been initiated by a group of enraged 
Black women. The reason for their ac- 
tions, according to a source inside the 
group, is “the underscored racist in- 
nuendo slung by the song’s lyrics and 
also the subliminal indoctrination of 
our youth, especially our young 
women.” 

In protesting the record’s message, 
the group said, “not having a formal 
name for the group is unimportant. All 
we want to do is show these creeps that 
we can not be insulted, and that Black 
people will not roll over and play dead 
so that a few creeps at the top of some 
corporate ladder can rake in their ill 
gotten profits.” 

The group is adamant, making it em- 
phatic that they would see this issue 
through to resolution or they would in- 
itiate a boycott of Atlantic Records 
also. □ 


Seattle Protesters Battle 
Safeway Link With Apartheid 


NEW YORK (LNS) — Boycotts and 
pickets are nothing new to Safeway 
Stores. In the past, the world’s largest 
supermarket chain was the target of 
protests because of its failure to 
remove Gallo wines from its shelves. 
And the chain is presently being struck 
by California warehouse workers 
demanding better working conditions. 
Now Safeway is also being targetted in 
Seattle because it refuses to stop selling 
South African products. 

When a group of Seattle* citizens 
found out that Safeway stocked Choice 
Cape Whiting Fish, a product of South 
Africa, they were outraged and decid- 
ed to fight back by forming the Coali- 
tion for Positive Action. 

The Coalition is calling for picketing 
and a national boycott of Safeway pro- 
ducts. The pickets have been successful 
in lowering business in the central Seat- 
tle area by 50 to 75 percent and they 
have even forced the company to 
remove the South African white fish 
from the stores in that area. But 
because Safeway refuses to remove the 
South African products in other areas 
of Seattle, the Coalition is now going 
to direct its leafleting and picketing to 
the suburbs. 

Support for the coalition comes 
from different church groups and com- 
munity organizations. The Reverend 
Gil Lloyd, preacher at the Cherry Hill 
Church is urging his parishioners to 
boycott Safeway, and Jerome Paige, 
executive director of the Urban League 
said that he would write a personal and 
professional letter to Safeway. 

While the boycotting is aimed at 
Safeway’s ties to the racist regime in 
South Africa, the company has yet to 
admit political or moral issues are in- 
volved. According to Safeway’s 
spokeswoman Linda Baker, “All this 
is, is a stocking problem. ” □ 
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(See packet 934 for background infor- 
mation) 

South Africa Watergate: 

U.S. Publisher Implicated 


NEW YORK (LNS)— What osten- 
sibly began as a forthright attempt by 
Michigan publishing titan John P. 
McGoff to buy the bankrupt 
Washington Star in 1975, has turned 
into a Watergate-like scandal involving 
McGoff, a handful of American 
businessmen and the apartheid regime 
of South Africa. Described by the 
Washington Post as the “biggest scan- 
dal in 30 years of national Party rule,” 
South Africa’s Watergate burst on the 
scene when the Rand Daily Mail 
charged that secret government funds 
were used to finance a pro-government 
newspaper called The Citizen, and that 
the apartheid regime had siphoned 
$11.5 million to McGoff in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to purchase the 
Washington Star. Despite McGoff’ s 
failure to purchase the Star, it was 
reported that the secret South African 
fund was used to finance South 
African promotional advertisements in 
the Washington Post and other foreign 
newspapers in western countries. 

Ironically, McGoff and right-wing 
German publisher Axel Springer also 
offered an undisclosed amount of 
money to help the apartheid regime 
take control of the company which 
prints the Rand Daily Mail, known to 
be an outspoken critic of apartheid. 
McGoff said at the time that he was 
making the bid for “both business and 
political reasons.” And according to 
Retief Van Rooyen, a lawyer formerly 
connected with The Citizen and with 
the covert operations of the South 
African Department of Information, 
McGoff was also “thinking of taking 
over” The Citizen. Financed by secret 
government funds, the paper began 
publication in 1976 in an effort to 
“counter” adverse publicity about the 
white minority regime. The Citizen was 
eventually sold to two Americans, 
Beurt Ser Vaas, publisher of the Satur- 
day Evening Post and David A. Witt, a 
Dallas attorney. 

McGoff’s reasons for attempting to 
buy South African newspapers as well 
as the Washington Star aren’t too hard 
to find. He is known to have extensive 
financial interests in South Africa and 
personal ties with key South African 
officials. For example, former Infor- 
mation Minister Connie Mulder and 
former Information Secretary Eschel 
Rhoodie are McGofFs partners in a 
holiday game ranch in the South 
African province of Transvaal. The 
publisher also owns a printing com- 
pany in South Africa which prints 
some 50 periodicals. 

As the owner of the Panax and 
Global newspaper chains, McGoff has 
unilaterally enforced the policy that all 
his papers must rally to the defense of 
the white minority government. “In 
the pages of his more than 50 daily and 
weekly newspapers,” exlains the now 
defunct More magazine, “through his 


London-based UPITN television news, 
and in Congressional testimony, the 
53-year-old McGoff serves as informal 
ambassador and advocate for the 
beleaguered Afrikaner regime.” 
McGoff’s papers have also regularly 
favored the continuation of U.S. cor- 
porate investment in South Africa. 

The publishing czar has even 
published articles under his own by- 
line supporting U.S. Investments in 
South Africa. One such story was en- 
titled: “African Blacks Better Off in 
South Africa.” 

Meanwhile, just in case South 
African Blacks don’t realize how for- 
tunate they are, McGoff has launched 
a new publication to bring them the 
word. In September, a firm controlled 
by his Panax Corporation began 
publishing a new weekly, Mmabatho 
News, for residents in Bophutha 
Tswana — a supposedly “independent” 
reservation for South African Blacks. 

□ 


South African Trade with West 
Running at Record Levels 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Demands 
from African nations for economic 
sanctions against South Africa and 
demands from protesters in the United 
States that companies sever their ties 
with the apartheid state have both 
grown dramatically over the past year. 
But hardly any more dramatically than 
the volume^of trade and investment 
between U.S. businesses and South 
Africa. In fact, figures cited in the 
British newsweekly The Economist at 
the end of October showed South 
Africa’s foreign trade running at 
record levels, boosted by an 
astonishing 64 percent jump in exports 
to the U.S. in a single year. 

Not that U.S. corporations are the 
only ones ignoring international 
outrage against South Africa’s white 
supremacist policies. On a percentage 
basis they aren’t even the worst of- 
fenders. U.S. client states Israel, 
Taiwan and Paraguay have all more 
than doubled their imports from South 
Africa since a year ago. And the other 
major western powers have all gotten 
into the act as well. South African ex- 
ports to France and West Germany, 
for instance, have soared by 52 percent 
and 46 percent respectively. 

At the same time, South African 
borrowers have been fattening up on 
the international bond markets. After 
several years in which western banks 
hesitated to increase their stake in 
apartheid, the money has been rolling 
in this year. During the first half of the 
year, according to World Bank figures, 
South African borrowers raised $206 
million on international bond markets 
compared with only $84.5 million in 
1976 and $23.9 million last year. 
“Even this figure is probably an 
underestimate,” The Economist 
pointed out, “since several private 
placements have not been publicized.” 


In keeping with this trend, the U.S. 
Commerce Department reported that 
the nominal value of American in- 
vestments in South Africa has con- 
tinued to climb, from $1,578 million in 
1975 to $1,971 million last year. And 
the South African government 
estimated that about 10 more 
American firms are doing business in 
South Africa than a year ago. . . 

. . .All of which may explain why 
the U.S. and its allies were reported to 
be desperately trying to stave off the 
drive for economic sanctions against 
South Africa as the UN Security Coun- 
cil prepared to take up the question in 
early November. □ 


Sioux Fights For Right To 
Raise Her Child In 
Reservation Community 


NEW YORK (LNS) — “To remove 
the child from the influence of its 
savage parents” was the goal stated in 
the charter of the first federal boarding 
school for Native [“Indian”] children 
in 1890. That goal and its white 
supremist mind-set are still intact in 
1978 as exemplified in the fight of Ber- 
nadine Brokenleg for custody of her 
child. 

To rear a “child [who] has physical 
features of a non-Indian nature... [in] 
an environment [the reservation] con- 
sisting of primarily Indian 
people... would be detrimental to [her] 
physical and emotional well-being,” 
ruled a Texas court judge in deciding to 
deny Brokenleg custody of her child in 
1976. Today, the Sioux mother of Tif- 
fany Butts — whose father is 
white— has taken her appeal to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

Native peoples’ organizations across 
the country have argued strongly a- 
gainst the racist ruling. It is “plainly in- 
accurate to say that because an Indian 
has blue eyes or light hair or complexion 
that he cannot become accepted as an 
Indian person...” reads a statement by 
the 8,000 member Rosebud Sioux na- 
tion in South Dakota. 

“The thing is there is no racism on 
the reservation,” explained Jeanne 
Baum, a Blackfoot activist, who last 
year fought successfully to retain 
custody of her daughter. “No matter 
what color you are, if you are a 
member of a nation you are a member 
of a nation,” she told LNS. 

Meanwhile, Tiffany has been raised 
most of her nine years outside of the 
reservation by her white paternal 
grandparents in a society which scorns 
her Native cultural values. Child of a 
mixed marriage, Tiffany moved along 
with her mother to the Rosebud reser- 
vation in 1972, after Brokenleg’s mar- 
riage to Bernard Butts was annulled in 
California. Fourteen months later, her 
white father and his parents took the 
girl away on vacation and never 
returned her to the Sioux people. 

Since late 1973, Butts’ parents have 
kept Tiffany in their home in Texas, 
where Brokenleg has visited her 
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daughter three times, phoned her and 
written her several times. 

In 1975, the grandparents petitioned 
for custody of the child, claiming that 
the mother had abandoned and ne- 
glected her in violation of Texas law. 
At the trial, they testified that 
Tiffany’s home on the reservation was 
“dirty and without adequate bathroom 
facilities.’’ 

Even though a psychiatrist and two 
officers of the tribe testified that 
Brokenleg was a competent mother 
and that the child’s best interests would 
be served by remaining on the reserva- 
tion, the court decided in favor of the 
grandparents. Yet, Brokenleg was not 
deemed an “unfit” mother. 

In part, the findings seem to be con- 
demning the Sioux mother for her 
poverty, citing that “at no time” did 
she provide “adequate support” for 
the child. Given that Brokenleg was 
earning only a small income as a 
secretary, teacher’s aide and tutor, and 
was for several months unemployed, 
while Tiffany’s grandparents earned 
more than $2,000 a month, the find- 
ings are no surprise. 

The Association of Indian Affairs 
(AIA), representing Brokenleg, attack- 
ed the decision upheld in a second 
court of appeals, because it is based 
“on racial considerations totally irrele- 
vant to any legitimate purpose of the 
state to protect children from parental 
abuse or neglect. 

Native People Fight Back 

Tiffany’s fate and her mother’s sor- 
row reflect the national statistics on the 
forced separation of Native children 
from their Native families. One out of 
four Native children is taken from his 
or her people and placed in a white 
foster home or institution. “Child 
neglect” charges are almost always 
without evidence and simply reveal the 
deep bias of white social workers and 
judges against Native peoples’ cultural 
standards. For example, several 
children may sleep in one bed — a prac- 
tice in keeping with a Native concept 
about sharing, yet in violation of the 
space requirements set by white welfare 
agencies. The same white, middle- 
class, cultural prejudices also dis- 
qualify Native foster parents. 

Native people have battled back 
through legislative action and as part 
of the overall struggle for tribal 
sovereignty against what many charge 
is cultural genocide through “Indian 
removal” policies. And they recently 
scored a victory as Native groups 
throughout the states welcomed im- 
plementation of the Indian Child 
Welfare Act. 

Finally passed by Congress on Oc- 
tober 14 after years of legislative stall- 
ing tactics, the bill was signed into law 
by President Carter on November 9. It 
will “stop the theft of Indian children 
and recognize that tribal courts are the 
appropriate judicial bodies” for de- 
ciding the welfare of Native children, 
according to Steve Unger of AIA. In 
addition, the bill would set minimum 
due process standards, such as pro- 
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hibiting the conditons of poverty on 
many reservations from being used as 
evidence of neglectful parents. 

How the Welfare Act will affect the 
Supreme Court’s decision to accept or 
reject the Brokenleg case is uncertain, 
although according to Unger, the bill 
will lessen the chances of similar cases 
recurring. 

Even so, Madonna Gilbert of the 
newly formed Women of All Red Na- 
tions (WARN) cautions against too 
much optimism concerning the Act’s 
effectiveness. At the same time the bill 
was enacted, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs* suffered a 30 percent cutback in 
its child welfare benefits, and many 
Native homes are too poor to qualify 
as foster homes. 

As to a solution to the problem of 
Native family disintegration — “it goes 
back to the treaties ... it all boils 
down to the issue of tribal 
sovereignty,” responded Gilbert. □ 

* * * 

For information and contributions to 
Bernadine Brokenleg’ s defense: 

Lorelei Means 
c/o WARN 
General Delivery 
Porcupine, So. Dakota 57772 


Support Mobilized for 
Black Prisoner Activists 
Facing Death Penalty in Georgia 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Reidsville 
State Prison, which has been the scene 
of repeated outbreaks of violence and 
protests against what prisoners charge 
are inhuman conditions, is slowly 
becoming Georgia’s Attica. Now new 
attention has been focused on the 
prison after six inmates were recently 
indicted for a mid-July murder inci- 
dent in which one guard and two white 
prisoners were killed. When two Black 
prisoners were killed at Reidsville 
earlier this year, no charges were 
brought against anyone. But for the 
July incident, six Black prisoners— An- 
drew Jackson, James Collins, Jesse 
Whitaker, Case Johnson, Moses Evans 
and Forest Johnson— have all been 
charged with murder and aggravated 
assault. And if convicted, state of- 
ficials and the Governor of the State 
are calling for the execution of the 
“prison rebels.” 

At a press conference in Atlanta on 
November 6, attorneys and supporters 
of the six Black prisoners charged that 
the six were being made “scapegoats 
for what amounts to neglect and 
negligence by the State of Georgia.” 

“We are representing these men for 
several reasons,” Clint Deveaux, State 
Representative and President of the 
Georgia ACLU stated at the con- 
ference. “We believe they may have 
been indicted because they were active 
critics of abuse by guards. Secondly, 
we believe that the ultimate respon- 
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sibility for violence at Reidsville lies 
directly with the State of Georgia.” 

The press conference was held one 
day before lawyers for the six travelled 
to Reidsville to ask Tatnall County 
Superior Court Judge R. Harvey to 
dismiss the indictments “because of a 
pattern of pervasive and outrageous 
conduct by state officers and 
employees.” The dismissal motions all 
charged that “actions of the ad- 
ministration have been to exacerbate 
rather than quell racial tensions... The 
inmates were caged under terrible and 
mind-deadening conditions; racial ten- 
sions were stirred up; the races 
separated; rumors and scare stories 
were circulated; knives in the hands of 
white prisoners were tolerated or ac- 
tively prompted-” 

Inmates Form Committee 

Last March, after one prisoner was 
killed and 13 others injured when a 
series of fights broke out between 
Black and white prisoners, an In- 
mates Unity Committee (IUC) was 
elected at Reidsville to voice the 
grievances of the entire prison popula- 
tion. And shortly after the formation 
of the IUC, the Committee to Stop 
Violence in Georgia Prisons held a 
press conference to present the 
prisoners’ version of the causes for the 
violence at Reidsville in an effort to 
counteract state and prison officials’ 
claims that the troubles were solely due 
to “racial tensions/ V 

They blamed much of the unrest in- 
stead on boredom, lack of meaningful 
education and rehabilitation programs, 
frustration and inhumane conditions. 
In addition to seeking changes in these 
areas, the prisoners also demanded an 
end to guard harassment of visitors 
and prisoners, and incentive pay for in- 
mates whose jobs in prison earned 
money for the institutions. 

The warden agreed to meet with 
representatives of the IUC and negotia- 
tions proceeded for a couple of weeks. 
During this time, the warden agreed to 
make some reforms, such as ending 
censorship of outgoing mail, improv- 
ing the food, repairing showers and 
allowing Muslim prisoners religious 
diets. 

Then, however, the IUC began to 
talk about investigating attacks on 
prisoners by guards. The warden broke 
off talks at that point and disbanded 
the committee. And several days later, 
there were several unexplained in- 
cidents of vandalism in the prison. The 
warden immediately put the leaders of 
the committee into administrative 
segregation, where they remained more 
than six months later. Meanwhile, 
prison authorities moved ahead in their 
plans to segregate the prison. 

Prison Harassment Continues 

At the November 6 press conference, 
Chinyelu Lumumba, a former 
Reidsville prisoner, spoke about the 
harassment of the IUC. 

“At least two of these six men were 
leaders of the Inmates Unity Commit- 
tee,” Lumumba stated. “That com- 
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mittee was made up of both black and 
white prisoners who were elected by 
other prisoners. Its purpose was to end 
racial tensions. 

“It worked well,” Lumumba con- 
tinued. “But guards objected to the 
Warden’s conducting negotiations 
with the prisoners. When guards 
threatened to go to court to stop 
negotiations, the warden locked prison 
leaders in segregation.” 

According to Lumumba, the IUC 
warned Judge Anthony Alaimo that 
his order to re-segregate the prison 
would increase tensions. Lumumba 
read from a letter to the federal judge 
written three days after his order was 
issued at the request of prison officials. 
In the letter, inmate leaders said, “The 
effects of checkerboarding [segrega- 
tion] will be to create increased oppor- 
tunities for agitation, due to physical 
removal of members of the other race 
who might hear and object to inciting 
racial tensions, to diminish informa- 
tion flow about possible trouble and 
thus heighten tension and fear... 

“Fear,” the IUC leaders 
continued, “has a way of escalating 
and feeding on itself.” 

Deveaux also pointed out ways in 
which prison officials manipulated 
racial tensions among prisoners to their 
own ends. Two thirds of the prisoners 
at Reidsville are Black while only 25 
percent of Georgia’s population is 
Black. 

“Our organization went to the 
Board of Corrections and the Gover- 
nor a year ago,” he charged, “asking 
that an outside investigation be con- 
ducted into charges by Black prisoners 
of abuse of inmates, corruption, and 
the supplying of weapons to some 
white prisoners by some guards. The 
board said yes, but the Governor refus- 
ed to order the investigation. In April 
of this year, we met with the Governor 
to make the same request. Now after 
the death of a guard, a serious in- 
vestigation has been made. Apparently 
at least 40 of the 500 employees at 
Reidsville are suspected of misconduct. 
Before the guard’s death, little was 
available in the way of funds for im- 
provements of the deplorable condi- 
tions at Reidsville. Now $1.2 million 
has been found for security im- 
provements.” 

“When the order was issued in early 
July,” Deveaux charged in reference to 
the checkerboarding of prisoners, 
“two prisoners had been killed. Now 
the count is up to five prisoners and 
one guard. Georgia has a terrible penal 
history. We have executed more people 
than any other state. Even today, a 
higher percentage of our citizens are in 
prisons than in any other state. 
Throughout our history, since the new- 
ly freed slaves found themselves 
enmeshed in the convict lease system, 
racism has been a distinguishing 
feature of our prison system. It is time 
that we stopped living our history.” 

In addition to the ACLU, represen- 
tatives of the Law Students Civil 
Rights Research Council, the Anti- 
Death Penalty Project of the National 
Lawyers’ Guild and the National Jury 


Project are participating in the defense 
of the six. □ 


Election Answers Blowing 
In Contradictory Winds 


NEW YORK (LNS) — Even before 
the polls opened on November 7, the 
one sure bet was that the landslide win- 
ner nationwide would be “none of the 
above.” Sure enough, as the totals 
rolled in on election night, election 
pundits were able to pronounce early 
and with great confidence that the final 
tally revealed a record low turnout by 
U.S. voters. 

During the coming weeks and mon- 
ths, the experts will chew over moun- 
tains of computer print-outs, searching 
for the elusive flavor of voter trends 
and moods. And the low level of voter 
participation will be alternatively 
chalked up to everything from apathy 
to disillusionment. But the irreducible 
fact to be accounted for is that more 
than two-thirds of eligible voters in the 
U.S. feel they have more important 
and enjoyable things to do than spend 
a few minutes shut away in a polling 
booth deciding who to give a few years 
all expenses paid trip to Washington. 

Commentators trying to unravel 
common threads in the choices made 
by the minority who did vote haven’t 
had an easy time of it. The much- 
discussed rush to the Right seems to 
have slowed to a crawl in some places 
and to have been slammed into reverse 
in others. Fey instance, the Briggs In- 
itiative to root out any and all gay 
employees in the California schools 
along with anyone who sympathizes 
with gay rights was soundly defeated. 
Philadelphia Mayor and notorious 
racist Frank Rizzo didn’t just lose in 
his bid to rewrjte the rules so he could 
run for a third term. He was wiped out. 
And Missouri voters soundly defeated 
a drive by industry to roll back the labor 
movement by outlawing union shops. 

But the voting returns hardly con- 
stituted a consistent and decisive rejec- 
tion of the “new right.” Outside of ur- 
ban areas like Philadelphia where 
Blacks proved that Black power could 
be a reality, measures in which the 
codewords for racism could be easily 
translated generally fared well. The 
same Seattle electorate that rejected a 
roll-back of gay rights overwhelmingly 
approved propositions to increase 
police firepower and ban busing. And 
the same California voters who 
scrapped the Briggs Initiative voted 
through a death penalty proposal 
described by critics as a “legalized 
lynch law.” 

Further complicating efforts at 
analysis was the fact that the elections 
demonstrated once again how little the 
language of U.S. politics correlates 
with the real issues facing the nation. 
For instance, the meaninglessness of 
party labels was graphically illustrated 
as experts lined up virtually inter- 
changeable “new right” neanderthals 
Jeffrey Bell and Edward King, one 


under the column of Republican losers 
(Bell in his bid for a Senate seat from 
New Jersey) and the other as a 
Democratic victor (King taking over as 
governor of Massachusetts). 

Likewise, the experts puzzled over 
explaining how relatively few voters 
showed pronounced symptoms of the 
“tax cut fever” Republicans had 
touted as the key factor in the “politics 
of the 1980’s.” At the same time, 
figures from polls raised questions 
about why concerns such as National 
Health Insurance, which most voters 
feel strongly about and a majority 
favor, rarely emerged as major cam- 
paign issues. 

Perhaps the elaborate code language 
of American politics, into which many 
major concerns are virtually untrans- 
lateable, has something to do with both 
the confusing results and the low turn- 
out. For where lines were drawn 
sharply, grassroots activists scored 
significant victories over both “voter 
apathy” and political opposition. In 
Philadelphia, for instance, Black ac- 
tivists registered more than 10,000 new 
anti-Rizzo voters. And in Missouri 
pro-labor organizers registered more 
than 160,000 voters in less than two 
months, contributing to a far heavier 
turnout at the polls than in most states. 

□ 


Seattle Gays Win 
Watershed Victory 


By Cathy Cockrell 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — What began in 
Dade County, Florida a year and a half 
ago was ended November 7: The anti- 
gay “winning streak” was broken as 
Seattle voters, by nearly 2 to 1 soundly 
defeated the fifth nation-wide attempt 
to repeal local gay rights protection 
and as a state-wide proposition 
targeting gay school workers went 
down to defeat in California. 

In Seattle, close to 3,000 ecstatic 
Seattle gays followed the election 
returns— 101,809 ‘no’, 59,797 ‘yes’ at 
the final count— up in the city’s Pike 
Place farmer’s market, then moved 
through the city’s streets with candles, 
banners and balloons. “With a sort of 
nostalgia to it people began to chant 
‘The whole world’s watching,’ ” 
reported Katherin Bourn of the Seattle 
Committee Against 13. “We said 
‘thank you Central Area’, because the 
Black community came through 
strong. And ‘thank you Seattle.’ ” 

Why the Victory? 

The dancing, ecstasy, and even 
numb disbelief on the part of Seattle 
gays culminated a half-year’s cam- 
paign by the Seattle Committee 
Against 13 and Women Against 13, 
who openly addressed the issue of 
homophobia. Gay forces were also aid- 
ed by the more conservative Citizens to 
Retain Fair Employment which 
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employed a “low-profile” strategy. 

Bourn speculates that the existence 
of the different organizations may in 
fact have contributed to the gay vic- 
tory: “I think the three groups were a 
good idea. We each reached a different 
part of the population. I think citizens 
to Retain Fair Employment reached a 
lot of people. Ours was a more labor- 
intensive campaign— we had all the 
people while they had all the money. 
I’m sure our door-to-door canvassing 
also had a massive effect. While 
Women Against 13 gave a place to 
women who didn’t want to work with 
men at all.” 

Seattle lesbians and gay men also 
benefitted from the advice of gays 
who’d fought, and lost, in other cities 
—particularly Eugene, Oregon which 
many took to be the best political 
barometer for Seattle, and thus the 
scariest. “That’s where we got the ad- 
vice,” Bourn recounted, “to throw it 
wide open and make it really clear. 
‘They’re issuing moral edicts,’ they 
told us. ‘Deal with them on that level.’ 
The campaign was real emotional on 
both sides.” 

Another boon, she speculates — was 
“a certain Seattle chauvinism. As what 
they call ‘the most liveable U.S. city,’ 
we don’t respond well” to direct 
vicious attacks on a segment of the 
population. Bourn recalled, “a good 
strong response” while canvassing at 
nursing homes. The gay rights protec- 
tion threatened by Initiative 13 con- 
sisted of the words “sexual orienta- 
tion” in the Fair Employment and 
Open Housing ordinances of 1971 and 
1974. Those ordinances also prohibit 
discrimination based on race, color, 
sex, marital status, political ideology, 
creed, religion, ancestry, national 
origin and age. Elderly people respond- 
ed, Bourn said, with “an interesting 
sense there of ‘who will they go for 
next?’ ” 

Still another plus may have been the 
nature of the opposition. For Seattle’s 
anti-gay campaign, unlike the low-key, 
reasonable-sounding one put forth in 
Eugene, was initiated by two police of- 
ficers — one a long-time John Birch 
Society member who managed to shoot 
in the back and kill a mentally retard- 
ed, unarmed Black named John 
Rodney part way through the cam- 
paign; the other a Mormon who has 
petitioned on the force to increase 
police fire power and been found to 
violate police regulations by using 
super-charged bullets. 

In an apparent change of direction 
soon after Rodney’s shooting, Save 
Our Moral Ethics (S.O.M.E.) pro- 
duced a new spokesman— an articulate 
out-of-town Black lawyer who 
specializes in anti-labor efforts — while 
beginning to downplay the role of the 
police officers. But though it gained 
support of the John Birch Society, 
Seattle’s large Mormom population, 
and other fundamentalist church 
groups, S.O.M.E. was never quite able 
to shake its identification, unsettling to 
many Seattleites, with the strong-arm 
cops who began it. 


In comparison to other cities where 
gay rights legislation has been chal- 
lenged and defeated (Miami, Wichita, 
St. Paul and Eugene), Seattle also had 
“a much longer lead time to develop a 
solid, professional campaign,” Co- 
director of the National Gay Task 
Force Dr. Bruce Voeller explained. In 
national terms, Voeller felt, the defeat 
of Initiative 13 in Seattle and of the 
Briggs Initiative in California 
represents “a backlash to the backlash. 
The violence, hatred and viciousness 
conducted in the name of the Christian 
religion, by Bryant, Briggs, and those 
police officers in Seattle, is being 
recognized for what it is by the 
American people. ’ ’ 

Candidates, Guns and Busing 

More evidence of a “backlash to the 
backlash,” for Seattle gays, came with 
the candidates’ election returns. In 
Eastern Washington, voters defeated 
Congressional candidate Susan 
Roylance, head of Women for Integri- 
ty in the Nation, a strongly anti-ERA 
group responsible for abolishing the 
Washington State Women’s Commis- 
sion. Despite a highly-financed cam- 
paign, right-wing U.S. Congressional 
incumbent Jack Cunningham was also 
defeated— a major electoral defeat for 
the “new right.” Cunningham has 
publicly opposed “queer rights” and 
has authored an entire slate of legis- 
lation against Native Americans in 
Congress, including the Indian Equali- 
ty Opportunity Act (HR 9054) that 
would terminate reservations and wipe 
out all treaty rights related to fishing, 
hunting and water use. And Norm 
Rice, a Black candidate, won a seat on 
the Seattle City Council after a cam- 
paign in which he identified himself 
with the anti- 13 movement early on — 
“a courageous act, at the time,” 
according to Bourn. 

Yet while Rice helped influence the 
Black community’s strong showing 
against 13, two issues that particularly 
touch the Black community did not 
fare well at the polls. While voters 
could be “turned around” at their 
doorsteps by pro-gay canvassers, 
Bourn recalls, many were intransigent 
over Initiative 15, which invalidates a 
new City Council policy regulating the 
Police Department’s right to use dead- 
ly weapons— a ‘right’ that invariably is 
exercised most in Third World com- 
munities. The vote on that was 89,000 
for greater police powers, 70,000 
against. Statewide, Washington voters 
cast 564,600 votes for, 245,000 against 
Initiative 350 which outlaws school 
busing. The outcome threatens the new 
mandatory busing plan initiated this 
year in Seattle— after 10 years of 
voluntary programs failed to truly in- 
tegrate Seattle’s schools. That law will 
probably face constitutional challenge. 

In this final sense the news from 
election night in Seattle is mixed. For 
gays in Seattle and elsewhere, though, 
on gay rights per se, the November 7 
election represents a watershed. Its 
emotional significance, for those who 
marched through Seattle’s streets the 


night of the returns, was described by 
Katherine Bourn: 

“The most beautiful thing of the 
whole campaign — it didn’t rain all elec- 
tion day, which is rare here, so we 
knew there’d be a good turnout. And it 
started to rain during the demonstra- 
tion. We began singing that Holly Near 
song that begins ‘Let us be like drops 
of rain.’ The song ends ‘. . .and the 
waters come again.’ And this sort of 
cleansing rain came down.” □ 

* * * 

To help consolidate the gay victory 
in Seattle, send donations to S.C.A. T. 
for its planned efforts to analyze and 
share the “lessons” of the Seattle cam- 
paign. Seattle Committee Against 13, 
407 E. Pike, Seattle, Wn. 98122. 


California Elections: Some 
Victories, Some Losses 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— If the wind 
that swept over California this past 
election is an indicator of the political 
direction for the entire country, as 
political observers have often sug- 
gested in the past, then U.S. citizens 
are in for some confusing and lean 
years. At the same time that California 
voters defeated one of the most 
repressive anti-gay initiatives ever in- 
troduced in the U.S., they passed the 
most repressive death penalty law in re- 
cent memory and defeated several local 
proposals designed to off-set the 
austere repercussions of their now- 
infamous “tax-payers revolt,” Pro- 
position 13. 

John Briggs, the author of both Pro- 
position 6 (the anti-gay initiative) and 7 
(the death penalty initiative) made his 
political debut working with Anita 
Bryant in her attack on Miami gays. 
He then helped manage Howard Jar- 
vis’ scheme for granting tax cuts to big 
business, and later ran for the Califor- 
nia Republican gubernatorial nomina- 
tion. Both 6 and 7 were designed to ral- 
ly support for his nomination. C 

Briggs dropped out of that race in 
May, when it became clear that he had 
little support. But he did not abandon 
his propositions. Instead, he spent 
almost $1 million to gather signatures 
so that Proposition 6 would appear on 
the ballot. But the money, as it turned 
out, did not buy the vote and proposi- 
tion 6 was defeated by an overwhelm- 
ing one million votes. 

Gay Victory 

Spirits were high at both ‘Bay Area 
Committee Against the Briggs In- 
itiative’ and ‘No On 6’ headquarters. 
“We’re extremely excited, I can’t tell 
you how happy we are,” one gay ac- 
tivist told LNS. Said another, “We’re 
just recovering from an incredible, in- 
credible party. We’re all relieved.” 

Public sentiment turned against 
Briggs’ Initiative 6 about six weeks 
prior to the election. Before then, it 
was expected to pass by almost 70 per- 
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cent. But, with the exception of San 
Bernadino County in Southern 
California, it was defeated in every 
county in the state— even Briggs* home 
county of Fullerton. 

Gay activists attributed the proposi- 
tion’s defeat to their hard work, a 
media campaign educating the public 
about gay and lesbian life styles, and 
individual conservatives’ opposition to 
the measure. 

“The media campaign stressed that 
it was an unnecessary law, violated 
people’s human rights, and would be 
incredibly costly to enforce,” a woman 
at ‘No On 6’ told LNS. “People who 
couldn’t handle the sexuality issue 
could at least relate to the expense. 

“Also, a few weeks ago Ronald 
Reagan came out with a strong state- 
ment against the Initiative [based on 
considerations of privacy and in- 
dividual rights]. A lot of people respect 
him, and besides influencing a lot of 
people, after he spoke out, other con- 
servatives also did. Even Carter came 
out against it.” 

Many other groups were vocal in 
their disapproval of Proposition 6 in- 
cluding all California labor unions, 
many Black, Chicano, Asian and 
Filipino groups, and most religious 
groups. 

Death Penalty Strengthened 

But where Proposition 6 died at the 
polls, 7 flourished. The initiative, 
which repeals the current California 
death penalty law and substitutes a 
statute far broader in categories of 
capital crime, far more vague in lan- 
guage and far more prejudicial to the 
rights of the defendant, was approved 
by a large majority of those who voted 
in the election. 

Where the old law at least attempted 
to include some safeguards (such as nar- 
rowly defined circumstances and 
relatively impartial procedures), 7 
makes it possible for the courts to im- 
pose the death penalty on anyone they 
want to eliminate. In the words of the 
initiative sponsor, Briggs, the passage 
of 7 will “fire up the gas chambers.” 
As well as enlarging the number of 
crimes punishable by death (from three 
to 15), Proposition 7 more than 
doubles the minimum sentences for 
first and second degree murder. Even a 
person not directly connected to a kill- 
ing (for example the owner of an object 
used in a murder) could be executed. 
The present law excludes the death 
penalty (although not a murder charge) 
in such cases. 

Proposition 7 also adds an un- 
precedented requirement: that the 
judge instruct a jury that a sentence of 
life without parole, rather than death, 
“may in the future... be commuted or 
modified to a sentence that includes the 
possibility of parole by the Governor 
of California.” 

And along with police officers killed 
in the line of duty, the new law now 
stipulates that the death penalty should 
be given for killing welfare fraud in- 
vestigators, Department of Motor 
Vehicles employees, Investigators of 
the Department of Consumer Affairs, 


food and drug inspectors, as well as 
airport guards in San Francisco (but 
not San Jose) and Housing patrol peo- 
ple in Los Angeles (but not San Fran- 
cisco). 

While many who voted against Pro- 
position 7 were also strong opponents 
of 6, the reverse was not always the 
case, as the election returns 
demonstrated. In an interview with 
Gay Community News shortly before 
the election, Amy Barron of the Les- 
bian School Workers (a group that, 
like Seattle’s Women Against 13, 
sought to link the oppression of Third 
World People), talked about the 
troubles they were having informing 
the electorate of the dangers inherent 
in 7. 

After calling 7 “nothing more than 
legalized lynching,” Barron went on 
to emphasize that the death penalty 
was “a danger to gays and Third 
World People.” But “unfortunately,” 
she said, a lot of conservative gays will 
vote against Proposition 6 and for Pro- 
position 7. She then warned that the 
desire for “safe streets” on the part of 
some conservative supporters of Pro- 
position 6, might well lead to the over- 
whelming passage of the initiative. 

“The sponsors are playing on peo- 
ple’s fears,” she charged, “and unfor- 
tunately voters are just not being made 
aware of what this initiative really 
means.” 

Organizers against Proposition 7 
were also facing an electorate which 
has historically supported funding for 
law enforcement projects (the most in- 
famous being the creation of the first 
SWAT teams) as well as law enforce- 
ment candidates. For example, in this 
election George Deukmejain defeated 
Yvonne Braithwaite Burke, a well- 
known former Black congresswoman, 
in the race for attorney general, on his 
platform of increased law enforce- 
ment. 

Local Rent Initiatives 

On a local level, many California 
cities were voting on rent-freeze, rent 
roll-back and rent control in- 
itiatives — all responses to people’s 
anger at not getting any of the tax sav- 
ings from Proposition 13. 

San Franciscans voted on Proposi- 
tion U, a one-year emergency measure 
which would have required landlords 
to pass on tax savings resulting from 
Proposition 13. “We lost — 53 percent 
to 47 percent,” Dave Brigode of the 
San Francisco Renters’ Rebate Com- 
mittee informed LNS. “But in terms of 
what we faced, we did surprisingly 
well.” 

The campaign against Proposition 
U, funded by big business and large 
real estate interests, was managed by a 
slick political consulting firm, Solem 
and Associates, which has a history of 
running successful campaigns against 
rent roll-back initiatives. 

“It was the most expensive cam- 
paign for a ballot initiative in the 
history of San Francisco,” Brigode 
continued. “They outspent us 25 to 
one. People received five to six mail- 
ings from ‘No On U’ forces, saying 


that rent control would cause rats, 
housing deterioration, etc. We didn’t 
have the resources to counter the lies.” 
The San Francisco measure did not 
even call for rent control, although 
that’s how it was billed by opponents 
and described in the Voter’s hand- 
book. The Board of Supervisors was 
supposed to fund a mailing correcting 
the summary of Proposition U, accor- 
ding to a court order, but never did. 
Thus, San Franciscans were voting on 
a mislabelled measure. 

“We’re deeply disappointed we 
lost,” Brigode concluded. “But 
because all the major money and atten- 
tion was focused on Proposition U, 
some liberal candidates and measures 
managed to slip through and win.” 

In Berkeley, a rent control initiative 
passed — 57 percent to 43 percent. 
Now, 1979 rents can be no more than 
the rents June 6, 1978 (the day that 
Proposition 13 passed) minus 80 per- 
cent of the tax savings landlords won 
with that measure. After 1980, accor- 
ding to the new Berkeley law, landlords 
will have to provide their tenants with a 
detailed financial statement to justify 
any increases above five percent an- 
nually. 

Berkeley activists have been trying to 
get rent control in their city for many 
years, and attribute much of their suc- 
cess this time, to people’s anger at not 
receiving any benefits from Proposi- 
tion 13. 

The student-populated town of 
Davis, near the California capital of 
Sacramento, also passed a rent roll- 
back measure. 

Palo Alto and Santa Cruz, south of 
San Francisco, were not as lucky, 
however. 

Measure B in Santa Cruz, calling for 
rent stabilization and a board that 
would set fair rent levels, was defeated 
by a mere 98 votes. “There is still a 
chance that we might win,” Barbara 
Blinick, a tenant activist with the Santa 
Cruz Housing Action Committee 
(SCHAC) reported the day after the 
election. “The write-in ballots haven’t 
all been counted, and many people 
were going to be writing in a liberal 
educator for superintendent. There’s a 
possibility that those who write him in 
would also be voting for Measure B.” 

Out-of-town interests spent $100,000 
to defeat the measure; the local tenant 
group spent only $7,000. 

Measure A, also supported by 
SCHAC, passed by 800 votes. It is 
designed to put a damper on housing 
speculation (common in that student, 
beach and retirement community) by 
heavily taxing people who sell their 
houses within four years of purchase. 

“However,” Blinick noted, “it was 
written into Proposition 13 [the spring 
tax measure] that a 2/3 majority would 
be needed before passing this kind of 
legislation. So it’s not certain that win- 
ning A is a victory— we might have to 
take it to court.” 

Other activists echoed this sentiment 
when commenting on the election 
results. “I’m glad the election is over,” 
said a member of the gay BACABI 
organization. “But after the election 
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results came in, Briggs said he’ll in- 
troduce the measure at the next elec- 
tion. We’re going to have to continue 
our organizing efforts.” 

At the ‘No On 7’ office, staff 
members too say the fight is ‘‘by no 
means through. There’ll be a lot of 
waiting until someone is sentenced 
under the new law, but when they are, 
we’ll challenge it in the courts.” □ 


(See photos in this packet. See packet 
8934 for background information.) 

Iranian Resistance Continues 
As Shah Installs Military Rule 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Despite the 
imposition of military rule on 
November 6, fully endorsed by the 
U.S. government, the revolutionary 
nationalist movement in Iran shows no 
signs of tapering off. That prognosis 
was made by a three-person Interna- 
tional Commission which recently 
returned from a 10-day trip to investi- 
gate violations of human rights in Iran. 

‘‘They are over the threshold 
now. . .There is no turning back,” ex- 
plained James Cockcroft, one of the 
three observers, at a NYC press con- 
ference sponsored by the U.S. People’s 
Committee on Iran. ‘‘The spirit, 
courage and determination of the Ira- 
nian people, in the bazaars, schools, 
countryside and in the factories, is ex- 
tremely high.” \ 

The fact is that Irai&s currently the 
scene of one of the world’s largest and 
most conscious mass movements for 
national independence and 
democracy,” continued Cockcroft. “It 
is in a state of revolutionary upheaval, 
with the government substantially 
paralyzed.” 

The Shah’s Last Card? 

By clamping down military rule, the 
Shah played what one pessimistic State 
Department official conceded was “the 
last card he had.” And politically it 
marks the Shah’s complete failure to 
lure moderate opposition leaders to 
form a new government or to par- 
ticipate in one. Even Western reporters 
candidly say that the moneyed upper 
classes are opposed to the Shah, albeit 
for opportunist reasons such as the 
Shah’s oft-repeated efforts to build a 
progressive image with highly- 
publicized drives against business cor- 
ruption. 

As it now stands, Cockcroft 
reported, “the Shah has no social base 
even in the upper echelons. In fact, I 
saw some government employees 
trembling with fear that the govern- 
ment would be overthrown. . .It was 
incredible.” At the same time, some 
500,000 government employees remain 
on strike. 

The Shah’s only support rests with 
his armed forces and Western backing. 
Reports, however, indicate that more 
and more rank and file soldiers are tur- 
ning against their officers. Said Cock- 


croft, “Soldiers have refused orders to 
fire, and many of them have been shot 
on the spot or executed for that 
refusal. After ‘Bloody Friday’ [when 
thousands of Iranians were gunned 
down by the armed forces on Friday, 
September 8], I heard that 124 soldiers 
were killed in show executions for 
refusing to shoot.” 

As soon as the new military regime 
took power, all newspapers and the na- 
tional radio and television networks 
were ordered shut down. Several jour- 
nalists were arrested by agents of 
SAVAK, the Shah’s dreaded secret 
police. Hundreds of opposition 
religious leaders were also rounded up. 
And any persons violating the 9 p.m. 
curfew or restrictions against more 
than two people congregating would be 
warned once and then shot if they fail- 
ed to heed the warning. “The time is 
finished for letting mobs run wild,” 
said an Iranian military higher-up. 
“Our orders now are to shoot to kill if 
anyone disobeys our orders.” 

Following the military law decree, 
one Carter administration official 
reported gleefully, “It was a good day. 
A few more may enable us to put 
things back together.” 

His feelings, however, were in the 
minority as most Carter officials are in 
a quandary over what to do next. Said 
one pessimistic official, “He [the 
Shah] doesn’t know what to do next, 
and neither do we. It will be a miracle 
if he is still around to hold the elections 
he has promised” for June 1978. 
Meanwhile, the US ambassador in 
Iran, William Sullivan, also known ih 
anti-war circles as a\, Vietnam War 
criminal, said on CBS tfat he met with 
the Shah prior to his declaration of 
military rule and told him “to crush 
the opposition for good.” 

Enter the Generals 

The new military government is 
headed by Gen Gholam Riza Azhari, 
who, according to one Pentagon of- 
ficial, is “a great friend of the U.S.” 
Azhari received his military training at 
the U.S. Army General Staff College at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; later in his 
military career he took military-police 
training in the U.S. Azhari has replac- 
ed Jaafer Sharif Emami who resigned 
November 4 after the armed forces, at 
Emami’s command, gunned down 
several students at Tehran University 
when they dragged down a statue of 
the Shah. 

Iranian officials went to great 
lengths to dispel the notion that the ar- 
my had staged a coup. That notion was 
laid to rest when it was revealed that of 
the 22 new ministerial positions, nine 
were to be filled by military generals. 
One general, Gholam Oveisi, who 
played a key role in suppressing a mass 
uprising in 1963, was appointed mar- 
tial law administrator in the oil- 
province of Khuzestan where a militant 
strike by oil workers is currently crippl- 
ing the economy. 

Even with the installation of harsh 
military rule, Iranian students in the 
U.S. told LNS that they had learned 


through phone calls to their families 
and friends that demonstrations and 
armed violence against the military 
continued throughout the country. 
Moreover, they said that several homes 
of U.S citizens— there are more than 
45,000 U.S. citizens in Iran, most of 
whom are involved in oil and military- 
related projects— were firebombed. In 
the wave of strikes which continues to 
grip virtually the entire economy, 
workers are demanding that all 
foreigners be fired. 

Oil Production Paralyzed 

Of all the ongoing strikes, the oil- 
field walk-out has been the most 
critical. For if the strike holds out, say 
for a few more weeks, there will be a 
severe disruption in world markets. By 
November 8, oil production had plung- 
ed from 5 million to 1.3 million barrels 
a day, the lowest level in the week-long 
strike. This was 500,000 barrels below 
even the daily level during the first days 
of the strike over the November 4 
weekend. 

The Wall Street Journal believes the 
strike, even if it’s stopped soon, will 
lead to a hike in the price of oil on the 
world market of as much as 25 to 30 
percent. That predicted hike would un- 
doubtedly speed recession in the West 
as a similar price hike did in 1973. Fur- 
thermore, if the strike goes on, it will 
be a geopolitical blow of major pro- 
portions not only to the U.S., which 
imports 10 percent of its oil from Iran, 
but also to the oil-dependent nations of 
South Africa. As the target of a 
boycott by Arab and African oil- 
producing states, for instance, South 
Africa depends on Iran for 90 percent 
of its oil. 

Another ominous effect for U.S. 
planners has been the strike’s effect on 
the dollar. Up until now, the high price 
of Iran’s oil has been neatly offset by 
the Shah’s huge arms purchases from 
the U.S. That relationship, known as 
“petrodollar recycling,” has now come 
into question as popular pressure on 
the Shah has forced him to scrap some 
of his more extravagant arms deals. 
Meanwhile, pressure is mounting in- 
side Iran that the rial, Iran’s currency, 
be set to float against the U.S. dollar. 

The Iran Air strike of some 4,000 
workers, for example, pressed the 
above concession as its primary 
negotiating demand. The strikers also 
demanded release of all political 
prisoners, an end to job discrimination 
and punishment of the airline’s former 
director, who subsequently committed 
suicide. 

General Strike Still On 

Throughout Iran, strikes continue in 
both the private and public sectors. 
And the factories that remain open 
have become little more than meeting 
places for workers to hold political 
meetings and discuss new demands. 
Some of their demands have already 
been met by a government desperate to 
buy time politically, whatever the 
economic cost. Among demands 
(continued on inside cover) 
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A group of Iranians, tormented by the loss of many 
close family members and friends, assemble at 
Behesht Zahra Cemetary. 

CREDIT” EVA COCKCROFT/LNS 
SEE STORY PAGE 10 
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Mourners from Tehran visit Behesht 
Zahra Cemetary in honor of those 
unarmed deomstrators who died when the 
armed forces fired on thousands of 
protesters . The dead are known in 
Iran as "martyrs ." A body count is 


young Moslems who have offered their 
burial services in the hope of 
arriving at the true death toll„ 

CREDIT'S EVA COCKCROFT/LNS 
SEE STORY PAGE 10 
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A despondent Iranian woman mourner, wearing 
the traditional dress for commemorating the 
deaths of her people, leaves Behesht Zahra 
Cemetary forty days after the September 
massacre, now- known as "Bloody Friday." 

CREDIT: EVA COCKCROFT/LNS 
SEE STORY PAGE 10 
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On the fortieth day after Iran's armed 
forces massacred anywhere from 3,000 to 
9,000 unarmed demonstrators, thousands 
of anti-Shah protesters leave Behesht 
Zahra cemetary, carrying large banners 
and chanting anti-Shah slogans. The 
banner in the foreground says "Down 
with the ‘'Shah, Chaindog of U.S. 
Imperialism. " 

CREDIT: EVA COCKCROFT/LNS 
SEE STORY PAGE 10 
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A militant demonstrator at the rally on Black 
Solidarity Day November 6, 1978 in New York 
City demanding full democratic rights for 
Black citizens under attack by the police 
and racist 'goons in Crown Heights area of 
Brooklyn, New York. 

CREDIT: LNS GRAPHICS 
SEE STORY PAGE 4 
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"INDIANS ARE CONTINUALLY FACED WITH SOCIAL 
WORKERS WHO DO NOT UNDERSTAND INDIAN 
CULTURE AND CONSEQUENTLY MISJUDGE THE 
LIFE PROVIDED INDIAN CHILDREN." 













IGHT: Capitalism UPPER LEFT: South African graphic 
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UPPER MIDDLE RIGHT: Labor cartoon MIDDLE LEFT: Native American graphic 
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LOWER MIDDLE: Prison graphic 
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